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LONG  ISLAND  FORUM 

Bay  Shore,  N.  V. 


PUBLISHER'S  FOREWORD 

Following  the  appearance  of  this  biographical  sketch 
in  the  July  1942  issue  of  the  Long  Island  Forum,  we  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters,  nationally  known 
art  collector,  author  and  lecturer,  offering  to  sponsor  its 
reprinting  in  pamphlet  form  in  order  to  broaden  its  circu- 
lation among  students  and  cultural  institutions. 

The  offer  was  accepted  by  both  author  and  publisher, 
with  the  proviso  that  Mr.  Peters  permit  the  use  of  his  letter 
as  an  introductory  note.  Although  not  written  for  publi- 
cation, it  will  undoubtedly  be  read  with  special  interest, 
coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  subject  of  early  American  art. 

Mr.  Peters,  as  is  generally  known,  not  only  owns  one 
of  the  world's  largest  collections  of  Currier  &  Ives  prints, 
but  has  most  generously,  through  his  lectures  and  writings, 
shared  these  pictures  and  others  of  equal  historic  interest 
with  the  American  public. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  that  we  present  this  re- 
print from  the  Long  Island  Forum  in  an  edition  limited  to 
500  numbered  copies  and  include  herewith  the  picture 
"News  from  California"  to  which  Mr.  Peters'  letter  refers. 

Paul  Bailey,  Publisher 


MR.  PETERS'  LETTER 

I  have  read  with  very  considerable  interest  the  article  by  Miss 
Jacqueline  Overton  entitled  The  Talented  Mount  Brothers.  I  think  this 
article  is  so  human  and  expresses  so  admirably  the  life  and  times  of  Long 
Island  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  that  you  should  bring  it  out  in 
a  small  pamphlet  form  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  to  students  of  the  future. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  doing  this. 

There  is  considerable  more  story  attached  to  Setauket  than  most  of 
even  those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  Long  Islanders  realize.  A  perusal  of 
George  Washington's  Journal  of  his  famous  Long  Island  tour  of  1790, 
shows  that  even  he  had  much  the  same  trouble  as  do  I  in  just  spelling  the 
name  of  Setauket  (in  a  few  brief  pages  he  spells  it  four  different  ways). 
But  such  articles  as  Miss  Overton's  on  the  Mount  brothers  tend  to 
straighten  the  record  and  to  help  drive  away  some  of  the  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  Island's  cultural  past. 

I  have  one  regret — that  you  did  not  use  as  an  illustration  to  the  article 
that  very  interesting  Mount  picture  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  last  winter,  showing  the  interior  of  the  rural  post  office  with  those 
very  enticing  broadsides  on  its  wall  beguiling  the  youth  of  America  to 
come  to  California  to  seek  their  everlasting  fortune  in  "them  thar  hills". 
Unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  they  found  a  great  adventure  but  little 
gold.  I  consider  this  picture  unique  in  catching  the  spirit  of  '49  as  felt 
in  a  little  old  Long  Island  post  office  of  that  era. 

Having  myself  tried  to  produce  a  pictorial  lecture  of  yesterday  (over 
a  century  ago)  on  Long  Island,  I  assure  you  it  could  not  have  been  done 
with  any  degree  of  success  without  the  illustrations  of  two  long-forgotten 
artists  who  are  now  being  resurrected,  namely  the  Mounts  as  a  group  and 
that  remarkable  character  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing — Thomas 
Worth.  When  you  take  the  latter's  furtive  sketches  and  combine  them 
with  the  more  artistic  work  of  the  Mounts  you  have  the  almost  complete 
story  of  yesteryear  on  Long  Island. 

Should  we  someday  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  marine  painter 
who  had  done  with  equal  authenticity  the  island-built  sailing  ships  which 
once  rounded  Montauk  Point  in  quest  of  whale-oil  and  foreign  trade,  and 
should  somebody,  some  day,  unearth  a  sketch  of  George  Washington 
riding  down  Long  Island  on  his  famous  tour,  and  possibly  a  portrait  of 
the  lady  who  brought  him  there,  we  would  really  be  seeing  things  as  they 
were  when  there  was  still  time  to  live  and  when  everything  was  not  run 
on  a  clockwork  schedule. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  keep  your  type  together  and  produce 
the  booklet,  I  am,  with  kindest  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  T.  Peters 
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TN  THE  town  of  Stony 
■■-  Brook,  where  the  Old 
Country  Road  and  the  Stony 
Brook  Road  meet,  stands  a 
rambling  white  house  with  a 
gabled  roof.  On  the  north 
side,  between  two  attic  win- 
dows, is  a  large  sign  which 
reads : 

Jonas  Hawkins 
Store  and  Ordinary 

a  record  and  reminder  that 
Jonas  Hawkins  kept  store, 
post  office  and  tavern  under 
his  own  roof,  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him.  A  hospitable 
roof  it  must  have  been  since 
it  spread  its  wings  to  shelter 
children  and  grandchildren  to 
a  second  and  third  generation. 

The  original  part  of  the 
house  was  probably  built  soon 
after  1757  by  Major  Eleazer 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  father  of  Jonas. 

On  December  23,  1801, 
Julia,  the  nineteen-year  old 
daughter  of  Jonas  Hawkins, 
was  married  to  Thomas  Shep- 
ard  Mount  of  Setauket  and 
went  to  live  in  her  new  home 
on  the  Setauket  Green  over- 
looking the  old  Caroline 
Church,  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  the  public  library  now 
stands. 

Like   many   another   young 


man  of  his  day  when  Setauket 
harbor  was  alive  with  sailing 
vessels,  Thomas  Mount  had 
followed  the  sea,  but  on  marry- 
ing he  settled  down  to  farming 
and  running  a  stage-house  and 
post  office,  so  that  life  for 
Julia  Mount  of  Setauket  must 
have  been  similar  to  her  life 
as  Julia  Hawkins  of  Stony 
Brook,  and  in  the  coming 
years  she  raised  her  family  in 
the  familiar  atmosphere  of  a 
house  in  which  neighbors  and 
travellers  were  constantly 
coming  and  going. 

Thomas  and  Julia  Mount 
had  four  sons:  Henry  Smith, 
the  oldest ;  then  Shepard  Alon- 
zo,  Robert  Nelson  and  William 
Sidney,  and  a  daughter,  Ruth 
Hawkins.  /  y 

On  October  21,  1844* 
Thomas  Shepard  Mount  died 
and  shortly  after  his  young 
widow  sold  the  farm  and  tav- 
ern at  auction  and  moved  with 
her  children  back  to  the  home- 
stead at  Stony  Brook  which 
always  drew  the  family  like  a 
lode-star. 

Children  began  to  assume 
responsibility  early  in  those 
days  and  Julia  Mount's  family 
grew  up  taking  their  share  in 
the  work  of  the  Hawkins  farm 
until  the  boys  were  old  enough 
to  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade. 
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All  four  boys  possessed  ar- 
tistic ability  but  that  was  nol: 
enough  to  be  depended  upon., 
certainly  not  in  a  day  when 
"artists"  as  such  were  looked 
en  askance. 

Henry  began  his  business 
career  with  Lewis  Childs  of 
New  York,  learning  to  paint 
signs.  By  1824  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  still  am- 
bitious to  become  something 
more  than  a  sign  painter.  In 
that  same  year  his  younger 
brother  William  Sidney  joined 
him  in  New  York  to  be  taught 
the  trade  in  turn. 

The  mutual  tastes  and  am- 
bitions of  these  two  brothers 
spurred  one  another.  They 
were  further  encouraged  to 
make  a  serious  career  of  their 
art  by  a  family  friend  and  Se- 
tauket  neighbor,  the  historian 
Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  and 
their  mother's  brother,  Micah 
Hawkins  who  was  living  in 
New  York  at  that  time. 

A  novel  could  be  written 
about  Micah  Hawkins.  His 
portrait  shows  him  as  a  seri- 
ous, mournful-eyed  gentleman 
in  a  white  cravat  but  appar- 
ently the  portrait  played  him 
false  since  from  all  accounts 
he  was  a  genial,  lively  and 
versatile  person  who  ran  a 
green  grocery  and  small  tav- 
ern near  Catherine  Slip  Ferry 
over  which  his  friends  and 
relations  frequently  crossed 
from  Long  Island  to  New 
York   and   thus   kept   him   in 


touch  with  the  gessip  of  his 
beloved  Stony  Brook. 

He  might  keep  a  green 
grocery  but  his  heart  was  in 
his  music,  in  his  flute  and  his 
fiddle.  He  could  sympathize 
with  a  third  nephew,  Robert 
Nelson  Mount,  struggling  to 
learn  harness-making  under 
Brewster  in  New  Haven  while 
his  fingers  itched  to  play  the 
violin. 

It  is  said  that  Micah  Haw- 
kins fitted  a  piano  under  the 
counter  on  which  he  refreshed 
himself  when  business  was 
slack.  Aside  from  this  he 
was  no  mean  singer,  composed 
music,  wrote  songs  and  poe- 
try, entertained  friends  and 
heartily  encouraged  his  artis- 
tic nephews,  all  apparently  to 
the  disapproval  of  his  spouss 
who  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian. 

1824,  the  year  William 
Mount  came  to  New  York, 
was  a  banner  year  for  Uncle 
Micah  Hawkins  too.  His 
opera,  The  Saw  Mill  or  a 
Yankee  Trick,  was  produced 
at  Wallack's  Chatham  Gar- 
dens Theatre  and  had  a  most 
successful  run,  winning  for 
itself  the  distinction  of  being 
called  "the  first  American 
opera."  Two  copies  only  of 
the  text  of  this  opera  are 
known  to  exist,  one  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Brown  University; 
the  other  in  the  Pennypacker 
Collection  in  East  Hampton. 

A  year  later  when  he  had 
almost  completed  a  play  Micah 
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Hawkins  was  stricken  with 
typhus  fever  and  never  re- 
covered. 

The  Mount  boys  lost  a  good 


friend  in  Uncle  Micah  who 
would  have  heartily  approved 
of  what  they  did  in  1826. 
They  then  entered  the  newly 


Shepard  Henry  Robt.  Nelson 

Ruth  Mrs.  Julia  Mount  William 

Family  portrait  painted  by  William  Sidney  Mount  probably  about  1840 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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formed  National  Academy  of 
Design  to  study  painting  as  a 
life  work.  Not  long  after, 
Shepard  Mount  joined  them. 
He  had  been  working  with 
James  Brewster,  the  carriage 
maker,  and  spending  every 
available  minute  learning  to 
paint  portraits,  a  phase  of  art 
which  had  appealed  to  him 
from  childhood  and  to  which 
he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From  that  time  on  the 
brothers  were  loyal  and  hard- 
working members  of  the 
Academy,  exhibiting  pictures 
in  annual  shows,  winning  on 
the  whole  excellent  comment 
from  teachers  and  critics  and 
an  encouraging  number  of 
commissions  from  patrons. 
Shepard  devoted  himself  to 
portraits,  Henry  to  landscape 
and  still  life  while  William 
tried  his  brush  and  pencil  at 
a  variety  of  subjects. 

When  grandfather  Hawkins 
died  in  1817  he  had  left  the 
Stony  Brook  homestead  in 
complicated  shares  to  his  de- 
scendants. Uncle  Micah  had 
inherited  a  large  share  and 
his  widow  in  turn  willed  that 
share  to  Henry  Mount,  whom 
we  suspect  was  her  favorite 
nephew-in-law,  being  of  a 
more  serious  turn  of  mind 
than  his  brothers.  On  De- 
cember 21,  1826,  Henry  mar- 
ried Mary  Bates  Ford  of 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  soon 
after  returned  to  Stony  Brook 
to  supervise  the  farm  and  do 
his  painting  there.      He  was 


delicate  and  disliked  city  life. 
The  same  year  Ruth  Mount 
married  Charles  Saltonstall 
Seabury,  son  of  the  rector  of 
Caroline  Church  in  Setauket. 
They  built  a  house  in  Stony 
Brook  across  the  road  from 
the  homestead  and  the  old 
place  began  to  watch  another 
generation  grow  up  in  and 
about  it. 

The  house  was  much  as  it 
had  been  in  their  grand- 
father's time  with  its  hand- 
hewn  timbers,  wooden  latches 
and  wrought  iron  hinges,  al- 
though the  old  middle  parlor; 
with  its  paneled  wine-bin 
and  horizontal  musket-closet 
above,  was  no  longer  being 
used  as  a  tavern.  There  were 
seven  fireplaces.  The  kitchen 
one  was  enormous  with  a 
hanging  crane  and  its  accom- 
panying pots,  hooks  and 
skewers. 

Every  detail  of  the  old  place 
was  beloved  by  the  family. 
Shepard  Mount,  who  was 
given  to  dropping  into  verse, 
wrote  a  long  and  sentimental 
poem  about  "The  Old  Dutch 
Door".  Henry  painted  door 
panels  with  views  of  Stony 
Brook  harbor  and  William 
planned  a  series  of  interior 
pictures  which  were  never 
finished.  The  sketches  and 
color  notes  for  these  pictures 
were  made  on  sheets  of  paper 
about  a  foot  long.  One  shows 
the  middle  parlor  where  Tony, 
a  negro  servant,  often  played 
his  fiddle  "while  the  dancing 
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Sketch  of  Portable  Studio  designed  and  used  by 
William  Sidney  Mount,  drawing  made  by  the  artist 
May,  I86t.  Original  sketch  the  property  of  the 
Children's  Library,  Westbury. 
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set  of  the  village  stood  up  on 
the  floor  to  jig  it". 

In  the  warm  nook  of  the 
great  kitchen  fireplace,  Wil- 
liam Mount  remembered  to 
put  the  worn  wooden  bench, 
always  known  as  "Cain's  seat" 
from  the  old  negro  whose 
privileged  place  cf  comfort  it 
had  always  been.  Negro  serv- 
ants were  familiar  figures  in 
and  about  the  Hawkins-Mount 
place. 

One  cf  William's  earliest 
recollections  was  of  the  winter 
day  when  he  was  seven  and 
had  stood  on  the  hill  above 
grandfather  Hawkins'  barn 
while  they  buried  old  Cain. 
He  never  forgot  that  day  nor 
Cain  and  others  like  him  and 
he  was  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
him  and  his  race  many  times 
in  his  best  paintings.  As 
Stephen  Foster  gave  the  negro 
his  place  in  American  song, 
William  Mount  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  American  scene. 

After  finishing  his  studies 
at  the  Academy,  William 
worked  in  and  about  New 
York,  principally  painting 
portraits,  for  which  he  had 
mere  commissions  than  he 
could  well  fill.  But  whenever 
time  permitted  he  took  the 
packet  boat  back  to  Stony 
Brook  and  spent  a  day  or  two 
refreshing  himself  by  paint- 
ing scenes  usually  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  that  village.  When  he 
was  not  painting  he  was  tin- 
kering en  this  or  that.  It 
might  be  another  flute  whistle 


(he  made  any  number  of 
them)  or  his  old  sloop  or  a 
new  type  of  hollow-back  violin 
or  some  other  gadget. 

Meanwhile  Shepard's  por- 
trait work  was  carrying  him 
far  afield  though  he  and  Wil- 
liam were  never  out  of  touch 
with  one  another.  In  1837 
Shepard  married  Elizabeth 
Elliot  cf  Sag  Harbor,  sister  of 
Charles  Loring  Elliot,  the 
portrait  painter. 

The  city  seems  to  have  held 
little  attraction  for  any  Mount 
except  as  a  place  where  it  was 
occasionally  necessary  to  go 
and  work.  Keen  observer  of 
human  nature  that  he  was, 
William  never  seems  to  have 
seen  a  picture  in  New  York's 
streets.  As  far  as  there  is 
any  evidence  in  his  painting 
(except  for  the  subjects  of 
seme  of  his  portraits)  he 
might  as  well  never  have  lived 
there  at  all. 

Restrictions  of  city  life 
irked  him  and  painting  to 
order  or  painting  under  pres- 
sure irked  him  still  more. 
Never  strong  physically,  he 
must  set  his  own  pace,  paint 
when  and  where  he  wanted  to. 
"To  paint  simply  to  make 
money,"  he  once  wrote,  "I  can- 
not do  it".  His  love  for  Long 
Island,  especially  his  native 
corner  of  it,  his  appreciation 

Eel-Spearing    at    Setauket,    painted    by 
William    Sidney    Mount    in    1845.        Repro-A 
duced  by  permission  of  the  New  York  State     y 
Historical    Association,   photograph    by    theS^ 
Frick  Art  Reference  Library. 
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of  its  quiet  beauty,  the  appeal 
of  its  folk  drew  him  increas- 
ingly as  inspiration  for  his 
work.  So  against  the  advice 
of  his  fellow  artists,  who 
feared  the  effect  of  what  they 
termed  isolation,  he  returned 
to  Stony  Brook  soon  after 
1835  and  fitted  up  the  attic  in 
the  homestead  as  a  studio  and 
determined  to  make  it  a  base 
from  which  to  work  for  the 
next  few  years. 

There  were  so  many  things 
to  be  painted  within  a  stone's 
throw.  To  him  there  were 
endless  pictures  in  the  homely 
scenes  and  happenings  in  the 
life  around  him  —  the  hay- 
makers in  the  fields,  cornhusk- 
ing,  harvest  festivals,  barn 
dances,  and  sleigh  rides,  hunt- 
ing, crabbing,  spearing  eels, 
raffling  a  goose,  bargaining 
for  a  horse,  all  the  day  by  day 
occurrences  of  Long  Island 
rural  life  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Friends  and  relations,  serv- 
ants and  town  characters  were 
hailed  in  to  pose  for  him. 

He  painted  skillfully  with 
shrewd  understanding  of  the 
subject  and  a  gentle  humor 
that  reflected  his  own  fun- 
loving  disposition.  The  sin- 
cerity and  charm  of  his  work 
caught  people's  imagination. 
They  wanted  more  of  it  and  a 
picture  was  seldom  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  or  elsewhere 
that  it  was  not  sold.  Many  of 
them  were  reproduced  in  lith- 
ograph and  engraved  for  the 


Gift  Books  and  Annuals  so 
popular  in  those  days. 

Goupil  Vibert  &  Co.,  a  firm 
of  lithographers  in  Paris,  had 
an  agent  in  New  York,  Wil- 
liam Schaus.  In  1847  Schaus 
selected  William  Mount  as  the 
most  typical  American  artist 
to  be  introduced  to  the  French 
and  English,  and  he  chose  his. 
picture  called  The  Power  of 
Music  exhibited  at  the  Acad- 
emy that  year,  to  be  sent  to 
Paris  and  lithographed  by 
Leon  Noel.  This  is  understood 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  an 
American  painting  being  sent 
abroad  for  reproduction. 
Eventually  ten  of  his  paint- 
ings besides  a  portrait  of  him 
painted  by  Charles  Loring 
Elliot  were  engraved  by 
Goupil. 

William  Mount  had  another 
studio  beside  the  one  in  the 
attic.  Of  all  the  gadgets  his 
inventive  genius  turned  out 
his  rolling  studio  was  perhaps, 
the  most  practical  and  suc- 
cessful. In  a  letter  to  the 
wood  engraver  Samuel  P. 
Avery  dated  July  1862  he 
wrote : 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  send 
you  a  sketch  in  oil  of  my  portable 
studio.  My  own  design  and  the 
first  ever  built  for  a  painter  that 
I  know  of  .  .  .  the  studio  was 
built  in  May  and  June  1861  by  Mr. 
Effingham  Tuthill  at  Port  Jefferson 
under  my  supervision. 

Then  follows  details  of  di- 
mensions and  fittings  to  which 
he  adds: 
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You  will  perceive  in  the  sketch 
that  the  skylight  is  raised  by  an 
iron  rod  about  three  inches.  One 
team  of  horses  draws  the  studio. 
Mr.  Avery  I  consider  it  the  finest 
studio  in  the  world.  It  is  grand 
for  observing  nature. 

During  the  next  few  years 
the  studio  on  wheels  must 
have  been  a  familiar  sight  on 
the  roads  around  Stony  Brook, 
Setauket  and  Port  Jefferson 
as  William  Mount  jogged 
about  "observing"  nature"  of  a 
variety  of  sorts  and  catching 
his  observation  on  canvas. 
Many  of  his  letters  bear  the 
heading-  Portable  Studio  and 
in  return  were  addressed  to 
The  Portable  Studio,  at  Se- 
tauket. 

"I  have  no  studio  in  New 
York,"  he  wrote  some  one,  in 
June  1862,  "but  I  have  one  at 
Stony  Brook.  I  have  a  Port- 
able Studio  (my  own  design) 
at  Port  Jefferson.  For  the 
sake  of  my  health  I  board  at 
Setauket  and  walk  to  Port 
Jefferson  every  morning  (  din- 
ner in  a  basket)  a  distance  of 
two  miles  over  a  hilly  road." 

While  the  studio  was  in 
Port  Jefferson  it  stood  near 
the  waterfront  with  a  clear 
view  of  the  hills  and  the 
harbor. 

Congenial  and  pleasant  as 
life  seems  to  have  been  for 
him,  even  William  occasion- 
ally became  restless  and  im- 
patient. "An  artist  should  not 
live  too  long  with  his  family," 
he  said  on  such  an  occasion, 
and    once    during   a    spell    of 


spring  fever,  "I  know  this 
much  that  oweing  to  poor 
health,  writing  letters,  copy- 
ing notes  ...  I  have  not 
painted  the  early  foliage  yet." 

A  letter  from  Shepard 
urges  him  to  come  to  Sag  Har- 
bor for  a  change  of  scene  but 
he  warns  that  Sag  Harbor  is 
an  expensive  place  to  stay, 
board  "over  $4.00  a  week, 
$2.00  stage  fare,  Stage  runs  3 
days  a  week  via.  Patchogue,  a 
nice  roundabout  route." 

At  other  times  he  jaunted 
off  up  the  Hudson  to  visit  and 
paint  with  his  friend,  Thomas 
Cole.  The  brothers  always 
kept  in  touch  with  the  social 
doings  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy. William  once  said  that 
they  "thought  as  much  of  be- 
ing on  hand  for  an  Academy 
reception  as  the  Long  Island 
negro  did  of  going  to  June 
meeting."  When  Henry 
Mount  died  in  January  1841 
the  Academy  accorded  him 
special  honor. 

Their  trips  to  New  York  no 
doubt  made  neighbors  feel 
they  were  quite  travelled 
gentlemen.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  (referred  to  as  the 
Streak  of  Lightning)  was  in 
the  process  of  being  built 
down  the  middle  of  the  island 
but  it  had  not  yet  reached 
Lakeland  Station  which  for 
some  time  was  to  be  the  stop- 
ping point  nearest  to  Stony 
Brook.  The  old  means  oi 
transportation,  and  the  one 
many  clung  to  as  long  as  it 
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ran,  was  by  sailing  packet  or 
steamboat.  The  steamboat 
Flushing  ran  from  Stony 
Brook  three  times  a  week  and 
stopped  each  way  at  Cow  Har- 
bor (Northport),  fare  25 
cents  each  way. 

Occasionally  Shepard  and 
William  went  away  together 
painting  portraits.  Here 
were  rival  portrait  painters  in 
the  same  family  yet  they  seem 
ever  to  have  been  the  friend- 
liest of  rivals.  No  jealousy 
but  only  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  one  another's  attain- 
ments. A  lasting  bond  of 
affection  and  understanding 
apparently  existed  between 
these  brothers  which  stimu- 
lated their  work.  It  is  still  a 
question  which  one  painted 
the  better  portraits,  though 
Shepard  has  generally  been 
conceded  first  place. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Hewlett  Wil- 
lets  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
for  whose  family  Shepard 
Mount  painted  many  por- 
traits, says:  "Shepard  Mount 
spent  much  time  with  my  peo- 
ple in  their  homes  painting 
their  portraits.  With  learning 
the  alphabet,  my  daily  prayers 
and  the  names  of  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  whale  ships,  I 
was  taught  that  Shepard 
Mount  was  a  great  portrait 
painter." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
both  Shepard  and  William 
were  welcome  visitors,  espe- 
cially to  the  younger  members 
of    the    households    in    which 


they  were  working,  since  they 
brought  not  only  their  pencils 
and  brushes  but  their  flute 
and  violin  and  a  stock  of  good 
stories  to  enliven  the  evenings. 
They  were  handsome  too,  to 
judge  by  their  pictures,  and 
William  a  bit  of  a  dandy  with 
his  high  stocks,  flowered 
waistcoats  and  flowing  hair 
and  beard.  It  is  a  wonder 
with  all  his  attractions  that 
he  remained  a  bachelor. 

A  letter  dated  Nov.  1,  1842, 
written  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Doughty  Weeks  from  her  sis- 
ter-in-law's house  in  Oyster 
Bay,  gives  a  nice  sidelight  on 
a  Hallowe'en  party: 

They  had  a  merry  time  up  at 
Aunt  Julia's  (Mrs.  Butler  Coles) 
last  evening,  Maria  and  Elizabeth 
(Underhill)  with  Mr.  William 
Mount  and  his  violin.  James  and 
Townsend  (Underhill)  with  some 
other  young  people  passed  the  eve- 
ning there. 

At  that  time  William  was 
painting  the  last  of  five  por- 
traits of  Miriam  Doughty 
Weeks  (Mrs.  James  Huggins 
Weeks)  to  be  given  to  her  five 
children.  The  children  in 
general  no  doubt  were  more 
attracted  by  "Mr.  Mount's 
music"  and  stories  than  by  his 
work.  To  judge  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  he  apparently 
inspired  some  of  them  to  at- 
tempt a  little  harmony  on 
their  own: 

Mr.  Wm.   S.  Mount 
Dear  Sir, 

Enclosed  you  will  find  fifteen 
(15)   cents,  I  would  be  very  much 
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obliged  to  you  if  you  would  buy 
me  another  tin  whistle  and  send  it 
by  Fannie  Ssabury  whom  Miss 
Maria  said  was  coming  to  the  city. 
Those  whistles  are  very  much  in 
demand  here  just  now  and  some  of 
the  little  boys  have  the  old  kind 
but  there  are  two  or  three  notes 
false  in  each  of  them.  I  can  play 
almost  any  tune  on  mine  now, 
learning  them  all  by  ear. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  troub- 
ling you  but  my  old  whis'le  is  get- 
ting rusty  so  I  want  another  one. 
Hoping  this  letter  may  find  you 
in  good  health  and  enjoying  your- 
self,  I   remain 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Wayne 

In  another  letter  'The  chil- 
dren often  ask  when  Mr. 
Mount  is  coming  with  his  vio- 
lin". And  last  of  all  from  his 
own  family: 

Glen  Cove,  Dec.  18,  1867 
Dear  Uncle, 

Please  accept  the  complements 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Searing  together 


with  an  invitation  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  them  at  Glen  Cove.  Uncle 
Shepard  will  be  here  and  Bob  and 
they  are  anxious  that  you  should 
be  here  also  to  make  the  family 
gathering  complete. 

And  I  have  a  word  to  put  in  on 
my  own  account  which  is  that  ] 
hope  you  will  not  fail  to  come  and 
we  will  have  a  tune  or  two  for 
"Auld  Lang  Sine".  Please  bring 
Uncle  Micah's  violin  for  I  would 
very  much  like  to  see  the  old 
crater.  And  don't  forget  your  case 
of  tin  whistles. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York  hangs  a 
picture  associated  with  the 
latter  years  of  William 
Mount's  life.  It  is  called  Long 
Island  Farmhouses  and  what 
remains  of  the  house  in  the 
foreground  of  this  painting 
still  stands  facing  east  beside 
the  main  road  in  East  Setau- 
ket.     The  house  was  built  by 
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The  Hawkins-Mount  Homestead  at  Stony  Brook.       Photograph  by  Russell  Doubleday. 
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John  Brewster  prior  to  the 
Revolution  and  it  had  always 
been  a  favorite  stopping"  place 
for  William  Mount.  One 
early  spring  day  in  1863  he 
stretched  his  canvas  and 
painted  the  old  place  with  a 
loving  attention  to  detail  that 
makes  it  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  appealing  pic- 
tures he  ever  did. 

His  brother  Robert  Nelson 
Mount  had  married  Mary 
Brewster  and  lived  in  the 
house  to  be  seen  in  the  back- 
ground of  this  picture.  Here 
William  came  to  live  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  and  died 
there  on  October  9,  1868,  one 
month  and  a  day  after  Shep- 
ard  died  in  the  Stony  Brook 
homestead. 

Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Mounts.  Magazine  articles 


have  appeared  about  them  and 
The  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  recently 
held  a  comprehensive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  work  of  William 
Mount.  Nevertheless  though 
their  portraits  and  paintings 
have  long  been  treasured  by 
families  and  a  few  private  col- 
lectors, and  examples  of 
William  Mount's  genre  pic- 
tures are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  our  large  art  museums  in 
the  east,  their  name  is  still 
unfamiliar  to  many  even  on 
Long  Island.  Yet  Long 
Islanders  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, especially  to  William 
Mount,  the  most  loyal  artist 
the  Island  has  ever  known. 
One  who  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  roamed  its  roads 
and  left  behind  a  unique  and 
invaluable  record  of  its  rural 
scenes  and  character  and  the 
folkways  of  another  genera- 
tion. 
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